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•afford, in tears, tells her of late events, and of the ig's imprisonment and future trial; but during 3 conversation Cromwell and Ireton enter, and
Queen, in terror, hides behind a tomb, till, •rified at the discussion as to whether or no the ig shall be put to death, she comes out, and, as Lzac remarks, "makes them a famous discourse." t II. sounds a little dull, though no doubt it is hly instructive, as a great part of it is taken up h a monologue by the King detailing the events lis past reign. Later on Charles, instead of keep-
CromwelTs son who has fallen into his hands, a hostage for his own life, gives him up to his ler without condition ; but Cromwell, unmoved this generosity, still plots for his King's death, e fifth Act, which Balzac remarks is the most icult of all, opens with a scene in which the King s the Queen his last wishes, which Balzac srpolates with (Quelle scene !); then Straffbrd Drms the King of his condemnation (Quelle ne !); the King and the Queen say good-bye— nelle scene!) again; and the play ends with the een vowing eternal vengeance upon England, ilaring that enemies will rise everywhere against , and that one day France will fight against her, iquer her, and crush her.
rlonore began his reading with the utmost husiasm, modulating his sonorous voice to suit
different characters, and even contriving for a ie to impart by his expressive reading a fictitious srest to the dull, tedious tragedy. Gradually,rresistible ascendency of mindtent, except for occasional comment,ways makes for him; and thismily, were observed, by the fiction that the midst of suspense—He goes to Rome—Comes back better in health and spirits—et La Cousine Bette " and " Le Cousin Pons"—Balzac goes to Wiesbaden—Marriage of Comtesse Anna and Comte Georges Mniszech—Balzac and Madame Hanska secretly engaged—Parisian gossip . . 273
